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serables that which exists in the German Universities. This 
arrangement not only allows opportunity for carrying on original 
research, but also enables the professors to impart a most bene¬ 
ficial impulse to younger men. 

In this country it has hitherto succeeded best, and appears to 
be most in consistence with our national constitution, to place 
the pecuniary assistance afforded to scientific men under the 
control of learned bodies as the Universities and the Royal 
Society. It is to be hoped, however, that our Government will, 
erelong, recognise the duty of advancing physiologists by aiding 
them with grants of money. Every medical school in Britain ought 
to have a physiological laboratory, well furnished with instru¬ 
ments—electrical, chemical, and physical ; and with the view of 
instituting and supporting these it will be necessary to supply 
certain sums of money annually from the public exchequer. In 
addition to money given to Medical Schools for the purpose of 
buying instruments, two or more grants might be set aside as 
prizes to be bestowed annually on the schools furnishing the best 
physiological work, and to be distributed by the governing 
bodies of the said schools among the workers. The awarding 
of such prizes might very well be entrusted to the Royal 
Society. 

I trust that this plea on behalf of physiology will not pass un¬ 
noticed by you. 

Birkenhead P. M. Braidwood 


Mirage 

Mirage is not, in my experience, an uncommon phenomenon. 
I saw it this summer on the flats at the mouth of the Dee 
(Wirral side). It may often be seen, with a bright sun and still 
air, after heavy rain, on Hartford Bridge Flats, and other level 
and gravelly heaths in the Bagshot Sand district, where the fir 
trees may be seen floating in water, or forming promontories 
jutting out into a lake—a phenomenon similar to, though far 
less striking than, what I have seen on the Plain of Aan, in 
Provence. 

The most curious mirage-effects I ever saw were on the Wash 
during hot summer weather. The mirage is there known as the 
“looming of the land,” and when it is about it is impossible at 
moments to distinguish the sand and weed-banks from the sea, 
while the distortion, both perpendicular and horizontal, of ship’s 
masts, &c., is ludicrous. In one case I saw a herd of seals on a 
sand-bank transformed into a row of long-legged monsters, 
wading in water, or rather rooted by their long legs to the legs 
of a similar row of monsters below them, which was their dis¬ 
torted reflection in wet mud. I had some difficulty, at first, in 
making out what they were, 

Eversley Vicarage, Sept. 16 C. Kingsley 


Astronomical Science 

In your number for August 5th, a letter referring to Astrology, 
signed “ C. J. Robinson” ends as follows:—“Astronomical 
Science is hardly likely for the sake of sentiment to treasure up the 
discarded swaddling clothes which for so many centuries impeded 
its onward progress.” Surely such language indicates a sad con¬ 
fusion ofideas on the subject, since it is most unquestionable that 
the belief of antiquity in Astrology—far from retarding—greatly 
promoted the study of Astronomy. In fact, the names of Ptolemy 
and Kepler show that the greatest of ancient and the greatest of 
modern astrologers were at the same time the greatest Astro¬ 
nomers of their era, and the brilliant discoveries of the latter in 
both sciences suffice to dispose of the “swaddling clothes” 
theory without citing the instance of Napier, who, it is well known, 
invented that most admirable scientific expedient and indispensable 
handmaid to Astronomy, Logarithms, to shorten and facilitate his 
astrological calculations. 

I have not seen Moore’s Almanac referred to by Mr. Robinson, 
but any one by consulting an Ephemeris may verify the following 
curious facts. War against Prussia was declared by the French 
Emperor on the 15th July. The preceding lunar change was a total 
eclipse of the Moon on the 12th, 11120° 15' of Capricorn, when the 
Sun and Moon had (substantially) the same declination as Herschel, 
Saturn, and Jupiter. Between noon on the 14th and noon on the 
15th, Mars came to the opposition of Saturn retrogade. On the 
15th, Herschel was in conjunction with the Sun, the planet having 
at the same time the exact parallel of declination of Saturn and 
Jupiter. So exceptional and extraordinary did these planetary 
positions and. relationships appear to me that more than two years 
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ago I made two crosses at the middle of July in my Ephemeris • 1 
outlined a hand in the margin that I might not omit to note rvh"' 
the time came whether anything unusual occurred. Now th” 
eclipse on the 12th took place on the Ascendant in the Revel 
tionary Figure of the Emperor Napoleon in square to Mars and 
opposition to Herschel, and according to the old astrologers “ a n 
eclipse of the Moon in Capricorn in evil aspect to Mars causes 
military disasters,” whilst modem astrologers credit aspects of 
Herschel with producing events of a strange and unexpected 
character. Again the same figure presents the Moon in con¬ 
junction with Saturn retrograde on the place arrived at bv 
Herschel by direction, whilst the Ascendant falls on the place 
attained by Saturn, the whole presenting, according to the canons 
of Astrology,!a rare combination of evil portents. Probably it ; s 
the preceding data taken in conjunction with the primary directions 
(also of evil import) which have furnished the ground for the pre. 
dictions of misfortune to the French Emperor to which Mr. 
Robinson alludes. T. S. Prideaux 

7, Eardley Crescent, West Brompton 

[We insert this as a specimen of a kind of letter which it 
should be impossible to write in the nineteenth century.—E d.] 


Insects upon a Swallow 

During the month of August, at Meran, in the Tvrol, a swal¬ 
low.sitting upon a stone at the side of a public thoroughfare let 
me take it up without showing the least fear, or even moving. 
The cause of its indifference was immediately apparent; two 
large insects of a dark slate colour were running about tire bird 
upon the outside of its feathers, their power of adhesion being' 
considerable. While trying to remove them, one got upon my 
hand and was lost, being thrown some distance by the second of 
two hasty but vigorous shakes. The other fell to the ground 
after hanging by a thread, similar to, but much stronger than, a 
spider's single thread. The form of the insects was quadilatera), 
the hehd being at one of the angles, the measurement between 
the opposite angles being about J inch ; the strength of the skin 
was so great that the insect required three crushing rubs by a 
iady’s foot against the road before its activity was destroyed. 
The bird seemed conscious of release from its parasites, and 
struggled to get away, and then was only just able to flutter 
languidly to a tree about forty yards distant. The toughness of 
the insect, its activity and power of clinging, fully account for 
the inability of the bird to free itself. 

I have seen an account somewhere of a bird, whether a swallow 
or lark I forget, similarly troubled, and showing the same fear¬ 
lessness of capture. G. H. H. 

Birkenhead, Sept. 8 


NOTES 

Professor Huxley’s presidential address is not his only out¬ 
come at Liverpool which it is our duty to chronicle—a duty 
which we perform with gratitude to him for his plain speaking. 
At the unveiling of Mr. Gladstone’s statue on the 14th inst, 
Mr. Huxley, after referring to the Compulsory Education measure, 
which promises in time to rid us of our worse than Eastern 
degradation, as one of Mr. Gladstone’s greatest achievements, 
added that if he might presume to give advice to a man so 
eminent as Mr. Gladstone—if he might ask him to raise to a still 
higher point the lustre which would hereafter surround his name 
in the annals of the country, it was that he should recollect there 
was more than one sort of learning, and that the one sort which 
was more particularly competent to cause the development of the 
great interests of the country, was that learning which we were 
in the habit of calling Science. That Mr. Gladstone was pro¬ 
foundly acquainted with literature, that he was an acute and 
elegant scholar, they all knew', but he suspected that the full im¬ 
portance for the practical interests of the country of developing 
what was known as Science was not quite so clear to the Prime 
Minister as it might be. But, seeing the great faculty of de¬ 
velopment which his past career had shown, he had no doubt 
that such a man would by-and-by see that if this great coun¬ 
try was to become what it should be, he must not only put the 
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means of education within the reacli of every person in the land, 
but must take care that the education was of such a nature 
a5 to provide those persons with the knowledge which they 
could apply to their pursuits, and which would tend to make 
them understand best those Jaws under which the human 
family existed. 

There was still another outcome equally noticeable for its 
plain speaking, for, addressing the working men of Liver¬ 
pool, the President of the British Association remarked, and 
his remarks were responded to by three cheers, that it had 
been a shock to him, walking through the streets of Liver¬ 
pool, to see unwashed, unkempt, brutal people side by side 
with indications of the greatest refinement and the greatest 
luxury. He remarked upon this to working men because he 
believed it was the secret of the uneasiness and unrest which 
betrayed themselves in their political movements. The people 
who formed what are called the upper strata of society talked 
of political questions as if they were questions of Whig and 
Tory, of Conservative and Heaven knows what; but beneath 
there was the greater question whether that prodigious misery 
which dogs the footsteps of modern civilisation should be allowed 
to exist, and whether there should be in those nations which 
prided themselves most upon being Christian that predominant and 
increasing savagery of which such abundant specimens were seen 
hi Liverpool. If in the course of history the savagery of 
nations lias been gradually put do wn by one process only—by 
learning the laws of nature and the laws of social life, andobeying 
those laws—he urged upon them that history in this matter did 
not lie; and if they were to succeed in their great aspiration, 
they had only one course, and that was to learn the laws of 
nature and do their best to obey them. To that end all their 
efforts should be directed ; to that end the great educational 
movement must be directed ; and if their efforts were directed 
wisely and well, he could not doubt they would meet eventually 
with the most perfect measure of success. 

The war has, unfortunately, much curtailed the Reports of the 
British Association in the London Press, but this is not all, it is 
surely a matter for regret that the space given has been devoted 
to the least important papers. The Liverpool Press, too, has 
disappointed us, and'has fallen far short of what has been done 
in smaller towns at recent meetings of the Association. We do 
not blame the editors, they know their public, and this is the 
real source of the evil: the British public, there is no concealing 
the fact, have as yet not the least idea of the importance of 
Science ; they do not know what it means, or how it may help 
them in the daily affairs of life. One of the Liverpool reports 
has particularly struck us on account of its charming naivete. 
Speaking of Professor Clerk Maxwell’s paper on Hills and Dales, 
after remarking, with a tone of regret, that in Section A there 
was only a very small attendance which “ consisted exclusively 
of mathematicians,” the report adds, “The whole subject was 
treated in a very scientific manner, quite unlike what might 
have been supposed from the plain English title of the paper.” 

The five classes of the Institute of F ranee have unanimously 
resolved to draw up a protest in view of the eventual bombard¬ 
ment of the monuments, libraries, and museums of Paris. The 
protest will be addressed to every academy in the world, inviting 
them at the same time to give their adhesion to it. Meanwhile, 
the Minister of Public Instruction has been given a credit of 
5o,ooof. to enable immediate precautions to be taken. 

The foundation stone of the new building about to be erected 
for Owens College, Manchester, is to be laid next Friday. His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K. G., F. R. S., President of the 
Extension College, the Bishop of Manchester, and the President, 
and other distinguished members of the British Association are 
expected to be present and take part in the proceedings. 
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It is said to be the intention of the Government to greatly 
increase the number of medical officers who are employed for 
the purposes of sanitary supervision under the Privy Council; 
the whole of the kingdom will be divided into sanitary dis¬ 
tricts, each under a medical officer with a salary of not less 
than 600/. per annum. 

Another Dutch contribution to Natural History lies on our 
table in the form of a monograph of the Squirrel, “The Oste¬ 
ology and Myology of Sciurus vulgaris L., compared with the 
Anatomy of the Lemuridse and the Chiromys, and on the Position 
of the latter in the Natural System/’ by Dr. C. K. Hoffmann and 
H. Weyenbergh, jun. It is a prize essay for the Dutch Academy 
of Sciences at Haarlem, but is written in German. 

Prof. Rauun’s “Description physique et naturelle de l’ile 
de Crete,” is published under the authority of the French Minis¬ 
ter of Public Instruction in two thick volumes and an atlas ; the 
first volume including the history, geography, and statistics of 
the island; the second, its meteorology, geology, botany, and 
zoology. 

The first annual part of Dr. G. Racl Je’s Report of biological 
and geographical researches in the Caucasus country includes an 
account of journeys in the Mingrelian mountains, and the three 
mountain-valleys Rion, Tskenis-Tsqabi, and Ingur, with maps 
and plates, the latter beautifully executed and coloured. 

A series of experiments has been made at the Government 
farm in Madras on the applicability of the “gram” plant as 
fodder for cattle and horses in those districts instead of the seed; 
it succeeds well on poor soil, and gives four crops in the year. 
It has been found superior to grass, and can be made into hay. 

There is good report of the progress of ipecacuanha cultiva¬ 
tion in India, where it is found so valuable in that prevalent 
disease, dysentery. Since Dr. John Murray obtained for it the 
notice of the Indian Government, it has been successfully planted 
in the Neilgherries and other of our hill settlements, and in the 
plains. It has done well even at Calcutta. 

A solution of tannin has been used in the treatment of 
cotton fabrics, as are hides in the manufacture of leather, and, 
according to Cosmos , the cotton thereby acquires greater strength, 
and resists moisture and disintegrating effects better. No attempt 
is made to explain the chemical reaction which produces this 
important change, but it is believed that the change cannot be 
great, since it has escaped the notice of practical tanners. 

The Rev. Cyrus Byington’s “ Grammar of the Choctaw Lan¬ 
guage,” the manuscript of which is in the possession of the 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, has just been 
published under the editorial supervision of Dr. D. G. Brinton. 
Mr. Byington was a native of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and 
from 1819 to the close of his life, in 1868, was a missionary 
among the Choctaws, whose language he studied with so much 
thoroughness, that when he died he was engaged in revising his 
grammar for the seventh time; and his family still have a Choctaw- 
dictionary, embracing 15,000 words, which was left, like the 
grammar, in manuscript. Another work of interest to philolo¬ 
gists has been printed at Bogota, in New Granada : a Grammar 
of the Chibcha Language, by Dr. Ezequiel Uricoechea. The 
title is :—“Grammatica. Frases, Oraciones, Cathezisms, Con- 
fessonario y Boca Bulario de la Lengua Chibcha, 1620. Copiada 
del Manuscrito Orijinal por E. Uricoechea.” The volume fills 
64 pages in 8vo, 

Salmon, it appears, are found in great abundance on the 
Pacific coast. The San Francisco Bulletin says, “ From Mexico 
to Alaska every clear stream running into the ocean is frequented 
by salmon. These fish even ascend small streams which one can 
jump across, and the number which frequent large streams is 
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wonderful. The size, quality, and shape vary considerably in 
the different streams, the largest being caught in the Sacramento 
river. While the salmon theoretically must have clear water, it 
is remarkable that it seems to thrive in the muddy waters of the 
Sacramento.” Here is possibly some news for Mr. Frank 
Buckland. 

The Government of Honduras, in Central America, has 
granted to M. de la Roche for ten years the exclusive privilege 
of planting and exporting Corozo nut, paying two reals each 
hundred weight as royalty. What Corozo nut may mean, it is 
not easy to say. 

Mr. E. G. Squier, late commissioner of the United States 
in Peru, reprints a paper read before the American Geographical 
Society, containing Observations on the Geography and Archaeo¬ 
logy of Peru. 

Professors John Torrey and Asa Gray reprint from the 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
their “Revision of the Eriogonefe, ” a tribe of the order Pdy- 
goiuxcea, first instituted by Mr. Bentham, wholly American, and 
especially characteristic of the drier western regions of the 
northern continent. They recognise seven genera, the same 
number as Mr. Bentham, the number of species being increased 
from 105 to 115. 

The Quelcett Microscopical Club has just issued its fifth 
Report. The number of members has increased during the last 
five years from eleven to over 500, “ all imbued with a strong 
desire to seek out the unfathomable stores of interest revealed 
by the microscope, and all influenced by that insatiable thirst 
for the observation of the minute and the beautiful that only the 
microscope can open to view.” The club now meets twice a 
month throughout the year, at University College, Gower 
Street, and excursions are made during the summer season for 
the purpose of providing microscopical research. 

We have just received the prospectus of the Ladies’ Educa¬ 
tional Association, and we are glad to see that the lectures will 
include two subjects in Science, a chemical course by Professor 
Williamson, and a course of eighteen lectures on experimental 
physics, by Professor G. Carey Foster, Both courses will be 
delivered at University College. By applying to the secretary, 
a free ticket can be procured for the first lecture of each course ; 
those requiring class tickets, free tickets for opening lectures, 
prospectuses, and information, are requested to send to the hun. 
secretary, J. E. Milne, Esq., 27, Oxford-square, Iiyde-park, W. 

The two volumes now published of Willkomm and Lange’s 
“ Prodromus Florrn Hispanicse,” include the Ferns, Gymno- 
spermte, Monocotyledones, Apetake, and Gamopetalm, 

Experience only too clearly shows that familiarity breeds 
contempt. Even earthquakes are now quite appreciated in some 
parts of the world. Thus the San Francisco Bulletin of the nth 
August says, “ Popular prejudice is rather in favour of these 
lighter demonstrations of subterranean force, as they seem to 
stave off the heavier shocks. ” What next ? 

The Smithsonian Institute of Washington has appointed a 
committee of scientific men to make a series of experiments to 
ascertain the temperature of the earth’s crust at a considerable 
depth below the surface. For this purpose an artesian well at 
St. Louis is to be utilised, and as this is 3,843 feet deep some 
interesting results may be looked for. 

The decree of the Committee of the National Defence of Paris 
announcing that all woods and forests which might endanger the 
defence of the country will be set on fire on the approach of 
the enemy, has already been acted upon to a large extent. 
Independently of the loss in an artistic and aesthetic point 
of vic-sv, we can hardly be aware, probably the Parisians 
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are hardly aware themselves of the amount ot self-sacrifice this 
resolution will entail on themselves, and on their descendants. For 
some years past the climate of the central regions of France has 
been rapidly becoming drier, to the serious injury of many of 
the crops, a result attributed in part to the extensive cutting down 
of forests. The destruction of the world-famous forests of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, St. Cloud, St. Germain, and the Bois de Boulogne, 
will involve a material loss to the country, possibly hardly ex¬ 
ceeded by the actual expenses of the war itself. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

Liverpool, Tuesday Morning 
HE Liverpool meeting of the British Association is a 
great success. Distinguished visitors, a large com¬ 
pany, interesting papers, and splendid weather, have all 
combined in its favour. The hotels are all full to over¬ 
flowing, and accommodation extremely difficult to get. 
Almost all our well-known habituis are here ; and among 
foreigners, Henry, Van Beneden, Strieker, Bolzani, and a 
number of others, lend lustre to the meetings. Professor 
Huxley’s address on Wednesday was listened to by a large 
and attentive audience, who appeared thoroughly to folio v 
his train of argument. At the general committee some 
new regulations of considerable importance were proposed, 
particulars of which will be found in another column. On 
Thursday a casual visitor to Liverpool would see at once, 
on emerging from the railway station at Lime-street, that 
something unusual was stirring. The centre of operations 
was the space that includes St. George’s Hall, where several 
of the sections are located, and the closely adjoining- 
Derby Museum, where the Biological Section is to be 
found, and the reception-room, reading-room, and post- 
office. In this space and the neighbouring streets, the 
members of the Association may be recognised by the 
little blue or buff map-cards they carry, as symbolical as 
Murray in a Continental tour. Taking the various sec¬ 
tions in turn, we find three located in St. George’s Hall, 
A, E, and G. The Geographical Section is always a 
popular one, and attracted the largest audience of any to 
listen to the well-known and popular president, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, deliver his opening address. The 
room selected was the small concert-room—not a very 
small one, by-the-bye—which was well Ailed, a large pro¬ 
portion of the audience being ladies, though I am afraid 
Sir Roderick’s failing voice hardly reached the whole of 
the company. How large a proportion stayed to hear Sir 
H. Rawlinson’s report on the Site of Paradise I did not 
wait to see. The two other secrions in St. George’s 
Hall, the Mathematical and Mechanical, had to be 
reached by long winding passages, past rooms re¬ 
dolent of the law ; and were, of course, much more thinly 
attended, but very' few ladies being met with here. Cross¬ 
ing over to the Derby Museum, and passing through the 
Reception Room, we reach the Free Public Library, where 
Professor Rolleston enchained a large audience by an 
address of upwards of an hour, which was generally ad¬ 
mitted to be the address of the day. His commanding 
presence, measured diction, and his happy hits and class¬ 
ical allusions, exercised a great charm over the meeting', 
and many were the inquiries where a report of the speech 
was to be obtained. This section then divided into three 
sub-sections, under the presidency of Prof. Rolleston, Prof, 
Michael Foster, and Mr. John Evans, each of which at¬ 
tracted a goodly number of visitors. A very large audience 
listened to Dr. Brown-Sequard’s long but very' interesting 
account of his researches on the nervous system of 
guinea-pigs, of which little animal it is said, that he has 
left two thousand behind him in Paris, which, he fears, 
may fall a prey to the Prussians or to the exigencies ot 
the siege. Those sections which are held at comparatively' 
remote places are at a certain disadvantage, though many 
of the visitors appeared to avail themselves of c«b< or of tin: 
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